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“"" VOL. I. THY: SWEETS OF MANY A FLOWER. 
a THE SUN AND MOON. personage, and no doubt those gentlemen who employ 
‘ F'rom the German of Ebert. : , hie mediation in affairs of amatory advertising will not 
MOON. : be disappointed. He acts the part of marriage broker; 
0 ont on thou heer thy _ ag aon tee : but, ny cenneal te Society i Friends, he ix, of 
, puny a paaratins Poop “oro tee wD, (9) Course, far too conscientious and stzict in his religious 
t The things which on earth thou hast seen.’ principles to think that the intervention of a priest ts 
‘ ‘ SUN. toa nia necessary on all occasions. He hadtoogreata regard 
I saw, as my daily course I ran, » ihe » for the arguments on this head of ‘the unrefuted Gar- 
The various labours of busy man ‘ i ‘clay.’ As, however, he ia so kind as to offer to bribe 
Each project vain, each emprise high, , us, we cannot be so unkind as not to mako some ex- 
7m pe Ameen to tracts from this book. One relates to a butchers 
* done on he student's narrow floor ; ‘tole . daughter. ‘I know some young ladies who have been 
I gleamed on the sculptor’s statue pale, yc crise .° expensively educated and who might have been agree- 
And on the proud warrior’s coat of mail. able, if they had acquired the rare accomplishment of 
~.., shed my rays in the house of prayer, i a littl common sense. ‘They wero born over their 
. On the kneeling crowds assembled there ; , father’s shop, wholesale butcher and cattle dealer. He 
In gilded hall and tapestried room, nies “ P, : eel : 
‘et | And cheered the dark, cold dungeon’s gloom.! ° ~, left them £130,000; and I see they have just put up 
yt With joy in happy eyes I shone, nit teed a gorgeous hatchment upon their newly-taken man- 
2» .- And peace bestowed where joy was gone; , . » sion in the purlicus of London. If you sit with them 
* In tears upon the of of care! te hair!” o half the morning, little else will catch the ear beyond 
t In pearls that decked the maiden’s hair! |” « Millady,’ and her ‘ Ladyship,’ a titled acquaintance 
shone on all things, sad and fair! Re Re oo » ss 
But few the eyes that turned to Heaven, > they lately picked up, in the half starved widow of a 
fos» In gratitude i blessings given: é respectable tradesman, who was knighted in the reign 
i; - As on the horizon’s edge fining, . of George III. One of their father’s craft, a good and 
w.,', No hymn nor parting lay was sung. ' ; well conducted young man—their superior in some, 
MOON, . and their equal in every other respect—lately proposed 
octs «- Thou rises in glory s my ae ee to fulfil an old engagement with one of the girls, and 
; Alternate our gifts we bestow ; se : , d 
be -Yet seldom behold we the hearts that adore he was summarity and haughtily rejected on account 
The source whence all benefits flow. of his trade! By the by, they have discovered a 
otis BUN. similar name in the peerage, and it is understood they 
Thou comest, 9 Moon, with thy soft-beaming light, are a branch of that family.’ Why need these fair 
v Lier — — “ ——— fair Queen of Night, butcheressee turment themselves? More than one 
‘ 1en tell me, I pray thee, thou fai P : : : 
y a: , “eae tae to Say ete hat oes omy. cnr eda ver aera 
‘ aves pe — a 
' I shone on muny a pillowed head, son sits among the Lords and Commons of England. 
3 On greensward rude and downy bed “ede And there was Michael Scales, the other day, who 
I watched the infant’s downy = thon would have been the member of Parliament for Lon- 
te ee hi a deep. don, only he was beaten. Why do not some of our 
Woke. starting at my transient gleam poets write us an amorous ditty of a butcher in love? 
I saw, across the midnight skies, ; ae It would te a glorious theme. The next concerns the 
a Red flames froin burning cities rise “+ 9¢ J) inordinate expectations of the women—on which point 
And where, ’mid foaming billows roar, yess we suppose the broker is a competent judge. ‘ The 
of, —_ -_ wht Ta ty meth, 4 inordinate expectations of some women feally passes 
; : ie yn ilor’acr : s : 
Neypetntrectnaqens a8. hate pom A nigh, wonder. A lady with £200 a-year writes mo word 
On mountain path, and forest glade, that she will not marry unlces | can procure her an 
tant The lurking robber’s ambuscade, in 8 income of £1500. Another with £75 a-year, and 
ba (DT shone; and on the poame grave, passed, requires good looks, distinque manners, and a 
a pao gee ? the noble and the brave, carriage ; her own moncy being secured to her. And 
e hod on bons eet fe oe a a Scotch widow, with one child, ordinary person, and 
1 Vanished before the dawn of day, sans sous, desires me to introduce her to a gentleman 
% In vain I Jent my willing ear, of ancient family (she is of course deacented from 
“ One word of gratitucle to hear. Wallace) with at least £2000 per annum, that she 
" BUN. may regain her former povition in society; and was 
& We still travel onward our task to fulfil so devotedly attached to her husband that she will 
y Till time shall be reckoned no more, How her feel ao inna | , . 
When all shall acknowledge the sovereign will, never allow her feelings to be implicated again. For 
That made them to love and adore. thie £2000 a-year and a husband, both good things in 
0 their way, I may reckon receiving her ‘ best thanks ;’ 
Fraser's M co tegen se ee "3 and she is at this moment extremely angry with mo 
; ae a oar ere eee: becauso J do not give her the introduction immeii- 
~ i “We give the following as we received it, omitting ately. There are others who vetray a wilful contempt, 
ronly the address. It came with a pamphlet, entitled of an innocent ignorance, of orthography, whoseriously 
2. * Some remarks on Matrimonial Advertisements, being _ reply to announcements headed ‘ A man of hereditary 


. the heads of Familics.’ 


Inquiry into their use and abuse; and addressed to 
‘The Editor of Fraser’s 
Maguzine ie requested to accept a copy of this work; 


-) and if he should have leisure to make mention of it in 


tshis review, and that if it is customary to pay for such 
motice, it will be immediately complied with, on ad- 
dressing a note to —— Square.’ We want 





“ ne douccur for ‘contributing to the comfort and hap- 


piness of his fellow-creaturcs,’ ae the author degcribes 
his business to be. Sure we are that he (he is by the 
by auld Quaker) will be found a moet accommodating 


. 


rank,’ &c. But these are some of the inconsistencies 
all must expect who hazard a public advertisement.’ 
Why 80 fierce about the orthography! Our Quaker 
ought to be far above such cuontractad notions. The 
fair one who writes to gentlemen and ladies in his 
profession are not qualified to fill chairs in the London 


Universities, or any other such learned seminary.— ~ 


These have their own appropriate places to fill, and no 
doubt they do it adequately. Our amiable Quaker him- 
self, when he says ‘Harlequin enonce de verites enriant,’ 
or talks of ‘the embarrass of a shy debutante,' &c, &c., 


_ — pe a) 


pa dae NO. 23. 


does not orthographize over correctly. What has epc!- 
ilng todo with his busincss? One statistical table and we 
have done. ‘ A caiculator has made out the following 
estimate of the chances of matrimony a girl has at 
different periods of her life. Out of 1000 women, 32 
arc married between 4 and 15; 101 between 16 and 
17; 219 between 18 and 19; 233 between 20 and 
21; 165 between 22 and 23; 102 between 24 and 
25; 60 between 26 and 27; 45 between 28 and 29; 
18 between 30 and 31; 14 between 32 and 33; » 
hetween 34 and 35; 2 between 36 and 37; and 1 
between 38 and 39. To judge by this table, a lady 
of 30 years would have only 23 chances of yelling 
married out of 1000; when past 40, the chances are 
far less,’ ‘There, ladies, then—there’s your Bioscope. 
So, as old Ferrick says— 
“Gather your roses while you may.” 

This book of billing and cooing is appropriately pub- 
lished by Turtle.” 


As particularly apposite to the conclusion of this 
article, and to show that there is a mode of rctrieving 
the despondency which the calculator of chances has 
foretold for ladies d’un aye certuin, we transfer to the 
Atlas the following historical recollections furnished 
by tha Hartford Weekly Review: 

Wet ir’s time you nap.—Miss Sarah Ann 
Webster of Philadelphia, lately communicated to the 
Editor of the Philadelphia Gazette, the fact of her 
marriage with Mr. Jonathan S. Paul, a gentleman of 
that city. On the publication of that notice, Mr. 
Paul immediately made a public statement that no 
marriage had taken place. We suppose Miss Web- 
ster was actuated by the same motives as Miss Ursula 


Wolcott, but her efforts were not crowned with the 


same success. Between the Wolcott and Griswold 
families, two of the most ancient and respectable 
families in Connecticut, there existed a retaote rela- 
tionship. Ursula Wolcott, afterwards the wife of the 
first Governor Griswold, was a lady of superior intel- 
lent and accomplishments, and perhaps unequalled in 
the state forsagacity and shrewdness. Notwwithstand- 
ing the superiority of her endowments and tho shin- 
ing excellence of her character, she remained unmar- 
ried until about the age of thirty. Finding it at 
length indispensably neceseary to turn her attention 
to matrimony, or become in fact, what she already 
was in name, an old maid, she remarked to her friends 
that she had come to the conclusion of spending a few 
weeks at Lyme, for the purpose of courting her cousin 
Matthew. 

On her arrival at Lyme, she found her cousin 
Matthew, who was also considered an old bachelor, 
more disposed to devote his attention to his Coke and 
Littleton, than to his cousin Ursula; but she was de- 
termined at all events to bring him tothe point. She 
occasionally would mect him in the hall oron the 
stairs, and after carelessly passing him turn round 
and enquire, “what's that you said," to which he 
would reply, that he had’nt said any thing. After 
several unsuccessful attempts to make him understand, 

she met him one day on the stairs, and after making 
the usual inquiry and receiving the ususl answer, she 

_hastily replied, ‘ well I think it’s time you had.” 
Matthew could not avoid taking the hint, and a short 
time after, they became one of the mest happy and re- 
spectable couples in Connecticut. 

[To this the Commercial Advertiser (good authori- 
ty in the case) adds the following exposition of re- 
sults :—] 

For the accuracy of that part of the foregoing an- 
ecdote, which is presented for amusement, we do not 
vouch, That Mrs, Griswold was « lady of superior 
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intellect and of great sagacity is unquestionable,— 

and that talents and genius are not unfrequently 
iransmissible from generation to generation, may be 
inferred from the fact that she formed a link of con- 
nexion between the two fimilics mentioned, which 
between the years 1754 and 1817, furnished five out 
oi “leven Governors, of that state, who bore to her the 
respective relations of father, husband, brother, son, 
and nephew. They were all distinguished for un- 
bending integrity and exalted talents. Her father 
was the Hon. Roger Wolcott—her husband is named 
in the anecdote—her brother, the Hon. Oliver Wolcott, 
Sen.—her son, the Hon. Roger Griswold—and her 
nephew, the Hon. Oliver Wolcott, the younger, who 
died in this city a few days since. One of her uncles, 
the Hon. Erastus Wolcott, was Lieutenant Governor 
of that state, and the late Alexander Wolcott, Esq., 
who was nominated by President Madison, to be a 
Judge of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
wos also her nephew. A great number of the collateral 
members of the two families held honourable and re- 
sponsible offices, and were distinguished for superiot 
abilities and attainments. : 





: THE DEAD ALIVE. 
We add further portions of this singular narrative, 
Section Il.— The Resuscitation, 
Towards one o'clock in the morning, the aforesaid 
Colonel Chabert knocked at the door of M. Derville, 
who was solicitor attached to the Tribunal of First 
Instance of the Department of the Seine. The por- 
ter declared that M. Derville was not at home; but 


the veteran pleading an appointment, mounted to the ‘ 


study of the celebrated legist, who, notwithstanding 
his youth, passed for one of the longest headed law 
agents of that jurisdiction. On entering he was not 
a little surprised to sce the chief clerk occupied in 
ranging, upon the dinner table, the dockets of those 
enatters which were expected to be called for hearing 
at the“next sitting. Tho clerk, no less astonished, 
bowed to him and pointed to a chair, which the suitor 
took. ‘To say truth, 1 thought you jested yester- 
day in naming so early an hour for an interview,’ 
said the old man with a forced gaiety—the mirth of a 
man under misfortune who compels himself to smile. 
* Tho clerks did jest, and at tho same time said what 
was true,’—replied the chief clerk, continuing his pre- 


-viousoccupation. ‘ M. Derville, either from habit or a 


mania for this time of night, has chosen it for the in- 
vestigation of causes, the order of argument, and the 
arrangements of defence. It seems that his astonish- 
ing powers only display themselves at this moment. 
Lie desires to be alone in the bosom of a profound si- 
lence. During six years you are the third example of 
a consultation at such an hour. He wishes his man- 
ner of getting through business to baa secret, Ae 
soon as he comes in be will discuss every thing, read 
every thing, pass perhaps four or five hours at work, 
and then ring for me to explain his intentions. Dur- 
ing the day he listens to bis clients ; at night he thinks 
of their affairs in the midst of society, and he has told 
me that the brightest of his ideas occurred while con- 
versing an:l laughing. Such is his life—singularly 
active; at the same time he makes a great deal of 
money.’ The old inan remained silent, and his re- 
aarkable face had taken an expressiow so destitute of 
intelligence, that the clerk, in astonishment, ceased 
to take any notice after his first regard of him. 

A few momonts afterwards M. Derville came in. 
Tis clerk opened the door, and continued to classify 
the papers. The young solicitor, elegantly dressed 
as fora ball, remained standing for a moment in as- 
tonishment at seeing through the chiaro’ ecuro the 
singular client who awaited him. Colonel Chabert 
was just os immovable as a wax figure in the cabinet 
of Curtius; but this immobility would not perhaps have 
seemed any thing surprising, but that it completed 
the preteroatural appearance of the individual! iaken as 
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a whole. 


quite opaque ; you would have compared them to dis- 
coloured mother-of-pearl, the blue rays of which shone 
to the light of the wax candles. The pale, livid face, 
sharp as a knife's odge, if it may bo allowed to use 
this vulgar expression, seemed already dead. The 
neck tightened by a shabby black silk neckcloth, and 
the shadows concealing the body below the brown 
line described by this rag, an imaginative person 
might have taken the whole head for a casual sil- 
houette, It was an unframed picture of Rembrandt's. 
The brim of the hat, which covered the aged fore- 
head, threw a dark furrow over the upper portion of 
the face, and this natural but singular effect heighten- 
ed, by abrupt contrast, the white wrinkles, the cold 


sinuosities, and the discoloured muscles of this cadav-. 


erous physiognomy. In fine, the absence of all move- 
ment in the body, of all animation in the look, harmo- 
nized with a certain expression of meiancholy mad- 
ness, blended with the degrading symptoms which 
characterize the idiot—iorming together an indescriba- 
ble but fearful whole. - 

But for an observer, especially for a lawyer, there 
was something more in this worn and withered man; 
there were in this wreck of humanity the signs of a 
profound grief, the indications of a misery which had 
consumed the soul of a once handsome face, as che 
drops of rain disfigure, in time, some magnificent 
marble. A physician, an author, a magistrate, would 
have predicted a whole drama from the aepect of this 
sublime horror, the leass of whose merit was to resem- 
ble the impossible imaginings fantastically drawn by 
artists at the edges of their lithographic plates, while 
they are talking to their friends. 

On seeing the solicitor, the old man quivered with 
the convulsive movement such as poets yield te when 
a sudden knock in the middle of the night destroys a 
fruitful reverie. The unknown removed his hat 
quickly, and rose to make his obeisance to the young 
man; but his wig, having most likely adhered tv the 
greasy leather that lined his hat, remained in it; and 
the colonel unconsciously exhibited a scull frightfully 
mutilated. A transverse wound formed a seam, ori- 
ginating with the occiput, and decaying at the right 
eye. Thecurls of his wig concealed this ancient 
wound, by the effect of which the head had been pro- 
foundly opened. Neither the solicitor or his clerk 
felt disposed to laugh, such was the frightful appcar- 
ance of the split scull: it gave him the air of an cxe- 
cuted criminal; for the first thought which the sight 
of the wound suggested was—T here can be no intelli- 
gence below that! “If it be not Colonel Chabert, 
it’s a fine old solcier at any rate,” thought the princi- 
pal clerk. ‘Whom have | the honour to speak to?’ 
inquired M. Derville. ‘To Colonel Chabert, who 
was killed at the Eylau,’ answered the old man. On 
hearing this, the two men of chicane looked at each 
other, as much as to ssy—It’s a madman. ‘ Sir,’ re- 
sumed the veteran, ‘it was my wish to confide the 
sccret of my situation to you alone.’ . . . . 

The intrepidity of lawyers is a matter worthy of 
notice, Whether it be referable to the habit of re- 
ceiving a great number of people, a decp sense of legal 
protection, or from a confidence in their calling, they, 
like doctors anil priests, venture every where without 
fear. Itis civil courage. 

M. Derville made a sign to his clerk, who there- 
upon retired. ‘In the day time,’ observed the law- 
yer, ‘I never count the minutes, but in the middle of 
the night they are precious to me—therefore be brief 
and concise; I will ask you any explanation that 
may be necessary upon points that appesr obscure. 
Goun!' The young aan, in motioning bie singular 
client to be seated, took his own place at the side of 
the table, and looked over the titles of some papers 


while he ‘istened to the enlonel’s recital ; but he short- — 
ly abandoned his briefs. . 
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e The person was thin and adust; his eyes, , 
: Instead of brightness, seemed covered by a film not 
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*' You may have heard, sir,’ said the defunct, ‘that 


I commanded a regiment of cavalry at Eylau. lesa: 
tributed in some sort to the success of the charge 
Murat made on that occasion. This is, unhappily 
an historical fact consecrated to the ‘ Victories an 
Conquests —for there my death is fully detailed.-- 
We broke the three Russian lines, which formed 
again, and wo were obliged to pase them a second 
time in the contrary direction. When wo had dis- 
persed the Russians, and were returning towards the 
emperor, I met @ party of the enemy's cavalry. I fell 
upon tho rash group, but two officers—two real giants 
—attacked.me together, and split my scull. I fell 
from my horse— Murat attempted to succour me, and 
passed over my body with three thousand men. Ev- 
ory little helps! . . . . My death was announced to 
the emperor. From prudence—for he was rather fond 
of me, the little’ corporal was—he wi hed to know 
whether there was any chance of saving a man to 
whom he owed the vigorous attack, and hesent twosur- 
geons to look for and bring me to the ambulances, tell- 
ing them, carelessly perhaps, to—' Go and see if poor 
Chabert was alive by any chance! 

‘ But these d——d surgeons, knowing that I bad 
been trampled on by a brigade of cavalry, either did or 
did not come to feel my pulse; they reported that I 
was certainly dead, and the certificate of my demise 
was probably completed according to the established 
forms of military jurisprudence.’ 

On hearing his client express himself with such 
perfect lucidity, and narrate facts, strange, tosay the 
least of them, the young lawyer placed his left elbow 
on the table, rested his head upon his hand, and ster- 
ed at the colonel: ‘Do you know, sir, that 1 am the 
solicitor of the Countess Ferraud, widow of Colonet 
Chabert 7’ 

‘ My wife! . ... Yes, sir; and after many fruit- 
less attempts with various lawyers, all of whom took. 
me for a madman, I resolved to go to you . . . I will! 
talk about my misfortunes another time ... . Let 
me establish the facts now, and expiaim them in the 
way I have conceived; for I am compeled by eircum- 
stances, known only to the Eternal Father, to present 
some of them as hyputhesis. Probably then, sir, 
the wounds which I received produced a tetanus, or 
caused a crisis analogous to the state they call cata- 
lepsy: for I was stripped, according to custom, and 
remained as naked as a worm wntil the persons. 
charged to bury the dead had covered me like the rest. 

* Allow me to notice, in this place, a fact which I 
could only learn posterior to the event, which must- 
necevsarily be called my death . . . . At Stuttgard I 
met an old serjeant of my regiment, the excellent 
creature who alone would acknowledge me, and of 
whom I shall have occasion to speak again. shortly. 
He it was who explained the phenomenon of my pre- 
servation, in telling me that I had fallen under my 
horse. At the moment the two. Russians bled me, 
my charger received a cannon shot in hie Mank, so- 
that the horse and rider fell together, and-that from 
leaning towards one side or the other, I remained un- 
dermost and completely covered by the body of the 
poor beast. 

*On coming to myself, sir, F found [ was in a situ- 
ation, and in an atmosphere, of which I should fail 
to convey a faint idea if ] talked about it until to-mor- 
row. Theairl breathed was hot and mephitic. I 
tried to move, and could find no spece. On opening 
my eyes I :aw nothing. The want of air was the 
dominant reality of which I had’ » perfect notion ; sen- 
sible that if [ could not get ait F should die of suffoca- 
tion, This thought prevailed over the intense pain. 
thet had awakened me . . . My ears tingled violent- 
ly, and I heard, or thought I heard—for I cannot ef- 
firm any thing positively—groans from tho mattress 
of corpses on which I lay. 

‘ Although my memory of these moments is much 


clouded, and my recollections of them eonfused, and 


. 
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notwithstanding the impress of sufferings still more 

profound that I have sustained, to the great confusion 

of my ideas, there are nights in which I fency I hear 

- those stifled sighs again. But there.wase something 

-- yet more horrible then all this—it was a silence such 

as [ have never known since—like that which follows 

- the cessation of an organ—the true silenco of the 
“tomb.... : 

* At tength, by raising my hands and feeling the 


dead bodies, { ascertained that there was a space be-. 


‘tween my head and the human dung-hill above it: 
then I measured the interval that had been left to me 
by a hazard, of the cause of which I was ignorant. 
It seems that, thanks to the haste or carclessness with 

- which they had heaped us pele mele, colonels and pri- 
vate soldiers, two bodies had been crossed over me in 
a way thet formed the same angle that children de- 

. scribe with cards when they build houses with them. 

Seeking with an indescribable promptitude,—there 

: was no time for groping,—I met with an arm that for- 
‘ tunately was unconnected with any thing else, an 

arm worthy of an Hercules, a noble bone to which I 
owed my pveservation. Without this unhoped-for 
aid | was lost! But with a well conditioned fury I 

© set to disturbing the bodies that separted me frum the 
+ layer of earth which had doubtless been thrown over 
us... . Leay over us, as if there had been other 

living things , 


flesh that formed a barrier between lifeand me. I 
had three arms . . .. And my lever working some- 
what rudely, obtained for me the air which was be- 
tween the corpses we displaced . . . . I economized 
my inspirations... . 
‘At last | saw the day .... but it was through 
snow! I then perceived that my head wasopen; though 
‘ by ‘good fortune, the wreck of it, together with some 
-'fragments of my comrades and those of my horse, had 
‘.adjoined to it a natural plaster, When my scalp 
touched the snow, I fainted—yet the heat melted a 
. circular aperture through which I hallooed during two 
> hours, immediately | recovered my voice. As soon as 
* [came entirely to myself the sun rose, I raised my- 
self by making with my feet a spring, resting upon 
tho solid remains of others . . . . it would have been 
‘-absurd to respect them at such a moment. In short, 
‘-uir, there was a woman who had the courage to come 
and look at my head, which had scarcély grown above 
the surface more than a mushroom. I had the mor- 
tification, ifsuch a word can convey a notion of my 
rage, to see for a long while—a very long while—the 
* cureed Germans rufi‘away on hearing a human voice, 
vand perceiving no one from whom it could have pro- 
ceeded. “ | was then delivered from my grave, and 
. €arried by the woman and her husband into a wooden 
hut. It is probable I had another attack of tetanus, 
—excuse this expression, intended to convey a notion 
of a state [ have no idea of, but which, according tomy 
- bost’s account, must have bordered on catalepsy.— 
During three months I remained struggling between 
life and death, either not speaking, or speaking deli- 
riously. At last my hosts got me admitted into the 
hospital of Heilsberg. You will understand, sir, that 
I came from the bosom of the earth, as naked es at the 
instant of my birth; so that, ten months afterwards, 
‘ when I remembered that | was Colonel Chabert, and 
desired my nurse to treat me with some little respect, 
all my fellow patients laughed outright. The sur- 
goon bad, however, luckily for me undertaken my 
cure; and, upon hearing me speak consistently of my 
former existence, he caused the spot from which I had 
been disinterred to be verified according to the judi- 
cial forme established in the country, and further evi- 
* dence of the hour at which my benefactress and her 
husband had rescued me; the nature and position of 
my wounds, and a description of my person was an- 
nexed to the various documents. Unfortunately I 
‘« have neither of these important papers, nor the declar- 
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. « L went on vigorously, and I know, 
not how it was I contrived to penetrate the dome of ; 


Veabhuw . 


ation I made before a notary of the town just men- 
tioned, with a view to establish my identity. From 
the day [| was turned out of Heilsberg, by the events 
of war, I have continued to wander about a8 a vaga- 
bond, begging my bread, and being treated a# a mad- 


man wherever I told my adventure; and I had not, 
' wherewithal to obtain the certificates in proof of my, 


pretensions. Often have I been detained by my suf- 
ferings for three months at a time, in some small town, 
where they afforded succour to the expiring mendi- 
cant, but laughed in his faco when he gave himself 
out as tho Colonel Chabert. The internal rage to 
which I was a prey, caused me to beconfined at Stutt- 
gard as a madman, and you may judge whether there 
were not, in my recital, ten thousand reasons for lock- 
ing a man up! After being detained two years, I was 
obliged to submit, having heard my keepers say a thou- 
sand times: ‘Here’s the poor creature who fancies 
, himself Colonel Chabert!’ I became convinced of the 
impossibility of my adventure. 


and see France again—to see Paris! O sir, it was a 
delirium... .’ (To be continued.) 





A CHARGE OF DRAGOONS. 
[Translated fiom the French. | 
Nothing is more monotonous than the life led by 
officers in certain provincial garrisons. ‘They asually 
select a coffee house, in which to spend their even- 
ings. The citizen is badly received there, and gene- 
rally becomes the victim of some practical joke.— 


They pass the different persons of the city in reviow, . 
slander the women, and sometimes even make unjus- , 


tifiable observations upon them: but on the whole 
their time passes most tediously. The officersin gar- 
rison at Carcassone were precisely in this predica- 
ment, when one of them, named Renaud, a s1:)-lieu- 
tenant, entered the coffee-house, one morning usher- 
ing in a little man with a large nose and av enormous 


belly, the whole mounted on two shost legs, and, 


wrapped up in an odd travelling costume. They 
seated themselves, and the little man gravely called 


for two cups of coffee. Some of the officers who hap- - 


pened to be there, already began to joke about the 
droll appearance of the cit when one of them, Rouze, 
advanced to the table where the new comers were, 
and observed “he thought he had had the pleasure of 


seeing the gentleman at Pontoise.” “No sir, not at. 


Pontoise,” answered Durandin (the name of thelittle 
man ) smiling with a setisfied air; “if I have the ho- 
nor of having been seen by you, it must have been at 

Gisors, which I have left for the first time in my life,” 
added he with a sigh, “Right, it was at Gisors; 
what the devil could have put Pontoise into my head ! 
certainly it was at Gisors. I remember your face 
well, itis a face not easily forgotten.” 

“You are very good Sir,” said Durandin, rising, 
whilst Rouze turned his head to conceal his laughter. 

“Rouze,” said Renaud, “1 have toinform you that 
the gentleman is ono of my friends lately arrived 
from Gisors, that he is recommended to my atten- 
tions, and I beg of you to put an end to your jokes 
for if you insult bim you insult me also.” 

_ “Jokes is not the word, my dear passionate fel- 
low ; I have seen tho gentleman at Gisors, and I am 
determined to embrace an old acquaintance.” Say- 
ing this Rouze hugged Durandin until he almost 
stifled him. Finally he let him go, red in the face as 
a boiled lobster, perceiving himself roughly handled 
by Renaud, with whom he disputes, whilst another 
officer adeancod to Durandin, who had dropped upon 
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a bench, exclaiming as he rubbed his sides, “ What 


I was ead, resigned, 
tranquil, and I would no longer consent to be Colonel ' 
Chabert, in order that I might be released from prison, ° 
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a devil of a man! I am sure one or two of my ribs 
are broken. Why did I come to Carcassone?” The 
officer assured him Rouze was amusing himeelf ot 
his expense, and that he must demand an explana- 
tion. “ Ycecertainly,” resumed Durandin, “ because 
he saw me at Gisors (a pretty littletown by the way) 
is that a reason why he should stifle me; if he has no 
better explanation to give it is hardly worth while to 
ask him for one.” 

“The gentleman demands an explanation for such 
outrageous conduct, and you can’t refuse it,” said the 
officer, running up to Rouze. 

“ What in your weapon sir?” said the latter, im- 
mediately turning roundto Durandin. “My weapon 
—I have none,” anewered Durandin, still rubbing his 
sides, “J have none; what weapon do you speak of ?” 
They make him understand what the word ez- 
planation means in a technical sense ; persuade him 
it is impossible to draw back, that even the honor of 
Gisors which he represents is engaged, and whilst 
they hold Renaud aloof, the hour and place of meet- 
ing are appointed. 

“ Why did I come te Carcassone?” said Durandin 
to himself, as he paced to and fro before the ruins of 
a small cottage, about a quarter of a league from the 
city which was the spot marked for the ducl. “He 
comes not: uuder pretence that it would injure him 
with the regiment; he refuses to have any seconds, 
and especially that Renaud who however appears to 
be a good fellow ; but still he is the other’s comrade ; 
perhaps—— Why thedevil did I come to Carcassonc?” 


Rouze appears at last with a pair of enormous pis- 
tole which produce a visible effect on his partner's 
nerves. “I am sorry, sir, for being so late ; night is 
coming on.”—“ True,” said Durapdin, and if you 
choose wo will put the affair off till to-morrow.”— 
“Night is approaching,” continued Rouse, “Ict na 
make haste.” It began in truth to grow dark, and 
the fog which covered the city concealed every thing 
but a few lights, when Rouse declared himself ready. 
Durandin would have preferred waiting till neithet 
party could sce the other,but his opponent, taking his 
position, told him that as he was the insulted person 
he must fire first. 


The convulsive twitching of poor Durandin’s 
nerves, rather than a desire torid himself of an enemy 
who was attempting his life, caused the pistol to ex- 
plode; but chance served him better than skill, am! 
Rouze fell wounded to the ground! Grieving at his 
good luck when he saw his antagonist rolling convul- 
sively on the ground, Durandin hastened to him, and 
beyged him to take a little of the cordial with which 
he had taken care to provide himself, After eip- 
ping a few drope the wounded man said with a dying 
voice: “Iam very guilty, sir, but it is painful to die 
withont secing ono’s friends—if you could—” “ Cer- 
tainly,” said Durandin all in tears, “ certainly brave 
young man, I will run and bring them.” “ What! 
could you leave me in this state? do you wish when 
you return to find only a corpse? If I dared beg of 
you—perhaps by assisting mo to walk—but no it is 
impoesible for me totake astep [amso weak.” “2 
will try and catry you,” said Durandin, and after ma- 
ny attempts he at last got him wpon his shoulders, 
and took his course towards the city, repeating to 


‘himself: “Why the devil did I come to Carcassone 2. 


1 begin by killing an officer of light cavalry, and 


, he is as heavy as a gendarme.” In reality the dying 
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man was very heavy, and his long legs armed with 
spurs, which were continually banging: against Du- 
randin’s, made the latter’s progress extremely slow 
and painful, Ina short time fatigue compelled him 
to take a moment’s repose ; but upon the complaints 


_ of the wounded man, whose convulsions became 


frightful, he took hin up again and carried him thirty 


paces further, when he was again obliged to drop . vessel, and yound and old, with all degrees of Edin- 


him, Finally after many halts and much difficulty, 
they found themselves at a smalljdistance from the 
city. Poor Durandin as muchharassed as his victim, 
was panting excessively. “Oh! good, excellent, and 
generous man,” said officer of dragoons in a scarcely 


+ audible voice, “Iwill no longer take advantage of 


eo, 


your virtuous courage ; leave me here, and I think 
that by running and bringing my friends you may yct 
yet back before my soul shall havo altogether winged 
ite flight. Run, run, as fast ae you can, you no doubt 
will find them at the coffee house.” And Durandin, 
already in a melting perspiration, set off as quickly 
as he could. 

“What shall I say to them?” thought he as he 
threaded the streets of Corcassone holding his belly 
and wiping his forehead, ‘‘ What good can come of 
it? none, but perhaps something very disagreeable to 
me,who aim naturally 60 peaceable: why am I so dex- 
terous at my weapons? more particularly why did I 
ever come to Carcassone 7” 

Saying this, the unfortunate Durandin opened the 
coffee room door, his eyes bathed in tears, and with 


the sorrowful look a man should have when he comes ' 
to confessa murder, But judge of his astonishment, - 


his stupefaction, when he saw before him whom? 
why the quiz Rouze, who after making the obliging 
Durandin of Gisors carry him more than a quarter of 
n league had got to the coffee house more quickly 
than he and received him amid the shouts of laughter 
of the company! 
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THE HMIGHLANDER’S VISIT TO LONDON, 

Mr. Galt’s caricature of the Gael and the Sasse- 
nach, from which some quotations were made in the 
Atlas of 25th ul!t.is continued in our last received 


‘ Blackwood, and we supply, with revision as before, 


some other amusing scenes,— Allas, 


“When the M’Goul reached the pier of Leith, it 
was in the grey of a misty dawn, or, as it would have 
been called in England, a showery morning. Steam- 
vessels had then been of recent invention, and the one 
in which he, with his tail, proposed to embark, who: 
[was] to sail that day. The boiler was,in conse- 
quence, awake, aud hissing from the mast head ; but, 
as the Chief said, ‘there was not another mother’s son 
mudging in the veeshell.! "This obliged him, with 
Pharick the piper, and Donald the man, to walk the 
decks, exposed to all the vicissitudes of the weather, 
till it pleased one of the men, after they were drench- 
ed to the skin, to look up from a hatchway ond en-* 
quire what they wanted, 

*Isthis al your shivility ? cricd the angry cheif. . 


"Don’t yon feel what we want, umph? We wanta 


_ dry.’ 


* A dry,’ said the sailor, either pawkily, or in sim- 
plicity, there is no such a thing here.’ 
However the mariner or engineer, or whatever he 


was, ascended on deck, and opened the cabin compa-" ' 
-nion, telling his preter-natoral visitors that they might 


go below, to shelter themselves from the rain. 

* Ay, and we will too,’ cried the indignant Cheif ;° 
apd, lollowed by his attendants, he descended the 
companion stairs into the cabin. 

Soon aficr the other passengers came on board; and 
our Celtic friend was appeased by the bustle and hi- 
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larity with which the vessel got under weigh, By 
the time he had partaken of some repast, and ae they 
‘were paddling merrily down the Frith, Donald had 
conducted Pharick to the servants’ cabin, taking caro 
to let it be well known in the ship that their master 
was no other than the M’Goul of Inverstrone in the 
Western Highlands. ® 


This news soon spread among the inmates of the 


burgh lawyers, and men who had been shooting in 
the Highlands, regarded with awe and apprehension 
the redoubtable Chief, as he doft his bonnet on the 
one side, and flourishing his cane inajestically as he 
walked the deck. But notwithstanding all his bra- 
very, the sad sea influences were at work within him; 
and, in the very act of shouting for his man Donald, 
instead of words, all the scraps and crumbs of which 
he had go lately partaken, were poured forth, He 


. was suddenly smitten with a sore seasickness, inso- 
_ much that he rather fell than sat on one of the bench- | 
_ es, crying—'Och hon! I'll die! I'll fever and die 


immediately |’ 

Whether Donald and Pharick were in the same 
condition we have not heard; but the wind began to 
blow, and the Chief began to spout asthe vessel stood 
more and more to sea, At last Donald pale and woe- 
begone, came to his assistance, and enquired if he 
could in any way serve him. 

‘Stop the vessel,’ cried the Chief, ‘I am a dying 
man. Stop the vessel—stop her—’ 


* How can [ stop her,’ cried Donald, with some- | 


thing like a sardonic grin, ‘when a man with a big 
atick is kittling her up behind ? 


In the evening of the second day the steamer en- 
tered the Thames; and exactly at forty-nine hours 
and seventeen minutes. she came to her anchorage at 
Blackwall. But what befel our friend in London is 
matter for another chapter. 


Cuapter VI, 


Among the resuscitations which happened on board 
the steamer after she entered the smooth waters of 
the Thames, and was cheerily paddling up the river, 
was that Mr. Jubal M’Allister, the writer, going on 
the celebrated appeal case of the firkin of butter, from 
the Court of Session to the House of Lords; andthe 
first thing he did after recovering from his internal 
controversy of the voyage, was to make an acquain- 
tance with Roderick, the chief, of whose greatness be 
had heard someaccount, fromthe story which Donald, 
the man, had circulated on board the vessel. 

His address in effecting this was inimitable. He 
saw the M’Goul looking towards the shore of the 
Thames, as if a pitiless northwest shower was exci- 
ting the muscles of his face ; and going towards him, 
he stood by his side, and began to look to it also.— 


: Then he said, in an interjectional manner, but loud 


enough to make the Chief hear him, ‘ What a beau- 
tiful verdant country !’ and turning round in a sur- 
prisingly modest manner, he remarked to the M’Goul 
that it was a delightful contrast to see the fields so 
green after their traverse on the bluc ocean waters. 

The Chief looked over his left shouller, and seeing 
from whom the observation came, said, ‘ Umph!’ 

So intellectual an interlocutor was highly gratify- 
ing to Mr. M’ Allister, and induced him still further 
to observe, with equal originality and pathos, that 
‘England was a very fine country.’ ' 

‘Fine ceuntry!’ said our friend, ‘I see no hills 
at all.’ 

* Yes,’ said Mr. M’Allister; ‘it wants but these 
to be a Paradise.’ 

The Chief again looked at him over his shoulder,’ 
and replied, ‘I would not give a snuff mull for @ land 
without hills and heather; tamn it if 1 woald.’ ~~ } 


| Certainly,’ said the lawyer, ‘heather mountains ; 


‘ate romantic and beautiful in their proper place.’ 
‘You are a very shivilized gentleman,’ said Roder- 
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ick, ‘and that testificates you have a ncrve. What 
is the use ofa country ifit has’nt hills? Now,I would 
not give an old gill-stoup for one al green, only that 
it’s goot for hay and black cattle.’ 

Thus, from less to moro, the ice being broke, Mr. 
Jubal M’ Allister and the M'Goul were jocose friends 


- long before the James Watt reached her moorings; 


and lucky it was for the Chief that he had fallen in 
with so renowned a member of the blue and yellow 
fraternity, for he had come from his own castle of In- 
verstrone tothe river of London without condescend- 
ing to think that it was at all necessary to institute any 
onquiry relative to the metropolis. He had heard of 
many people going to London, but never of one who 
thought it necessary to enquire respecting the useges 
ofthe land. Mr. M'Allister, however, set him right, 
and with great politeness offered to be of any use to 
him in his power before he went to Fenny Park ; and 
being impressed with the importance of a Chieftein 
attended by his henchman and piper, he thought he 
could do no less than recommend him to take up his 


* abode in the Clarendon Hotel, Bond Street. 


‘I hope,’ said the M’Goul, ‘ it’s e goot house—no 
sand crunching upon the floor, nor the rafters plack 
with peat reek.” 

* Oh,’ replied Mr. M’Allister, ‘ you will find your- 
aclf as comfortable in it asin your own castle,’ 

‘Umph,’ said the Chief, and mutteringly added, 
‘that is no gratification, but we'll mend the sklate py 
and py.’ 

' Oh, I beg your pardon,’ replied Mr. M’Allister, 
‘ Inverstrone Castle is a very ancient pite.’ 

* Ay, ay,’ eaid the Chief, ‘it was a castle—curse 
tak me if I know when.’ 

Having landed, they proceeded, accompanied by 
Donald the man, Pharick the piper, and their other 
luggage, in a coach, to the Clarendon Hotel, where 
thoy were ushered in due order into a suite of apart- 
ments, the elegance of which so fascinated our hero, 
that he waiked about in the sitting room, flourishing 
his cane and whistling ‘the White Cockade,’ not be- 
lieving it possible that he was then in a public-house. 
However, the stato of his appetite reminded him of 
the circumstance, and with his wonted hospitality, he 
requested the Edinburgh lawyer to ask the waiter to 
bring something to eat, ‘for,’ said he, as an apology 
for being daunted at his smart appearance, ‘ you know 
the gentleman may not understand my English lan- 
guage.’ 

Mr. M’Allieter did as he wasdesired, and took the 
opportunity of giving the orders, to let the waiter 
know the rank and greatness of tho guest; according- 
ly, while spreading the table with some refreshment, 
the lad, never having seen a kilted Chieftain before, 
with a diffident aiz enquired at M’Goul, what he 
would be pleased to order for his attendants. 

‘Oh,’ said the Chief, ‘give them a bit of salmon, 
with moorfowl, and any thing.’ 

Which the waiter, making him a lowly bow, im- 
mediately went to execute,and afterwards returned in- 
to the room follewed by Donald and Pharick, It 
was evident from the appearance of the different wai- 
ters who came into the room, that, accustomed as they 


- are at the Clarendon to extraordinary visitors, they 


had nover seen such a one before. Mr. M ‘Allister 
was also a little awed by the scene, but he soon recor- 
ered his self-possession, and accidentally learning that 
the Chief had not informed Mr. Stukely of his intend- 
ed avator, undertook to do #0, in order that the recep- 
tion of a Chief might be suitable to his station. ‘ For,’ 
said he tu Roderick, ‘it will never do for one of your 


. Consequence to go in upon him without warning 5 it 


is required by your rank that you should go ia @ pro- 
per manner, for the English do not know whate 
S Dee ' M’Gouly; ‘I ame contequentio! 
' 'Ou ay,’ said the ub, i 
man ; the M’Goul, py ——, is the M’Goul al the 
World over!’ ' 
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